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establishments the men who would welcome information 
sent by the peace societies of the same country acting 
as intermediaries, or sent direct by the peace societies 
of other countries. Such an inquiry would also furnish 
indications of local journalistic custom and on the best 
way of proceeding in order to obtain insertion. 

Nobody is more qualified to recommend or decide on 
the institution of such an inquiry, essentially interna- 
tional in character, than a universal peace congress. 

The elements and results of this preliminary inquiry 
could be collected at Berne and published in "The Peace 
Movement," in order that the peace societies might ob- 
tain the information that interested them. If certain 
information appeared to be of a confidential character 
(for example, indications relating to the mental outlook 
of directors or editors of papers and agencies), they 
could be sent to the peace societies by the Berne Bureau 
under cover or in the form of circulars. One can also 
imagine the peace societies at once applying the prin- 
ciples recommended here by communicating direct any 
information they possess concerning agencies and news- 
papers. 

Conclusions. 

The Hague Congress would then, in our opinion, do 
excellent work by examining, discussing, if need be com- 
pleting, the present proposal, and by adopting the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1. The congress invites the peace societies, and espe- 
cially their representative and central organizations (the 
formation of which should be encouraged), to circulate 
mutually and directly information intended for the gen- 
eral press, with the view of insuring the insertion of 
these communications in the correspondence of the agen- 
cies or in the leading journals of their respective coun- 
tries. 

2. The congress invites the peace societies to send 
information to the Berne Bureau, in order that the latter 
may collect, co-ordinate, and distribute it to the socie- 
ties in a tabulated form ; on the one hand, information 
concerning the correspondents of foreign agencies and 
journals residing in the town or country where the soci- 
ety exists, and their personal attitude toward pacifism ; 
on the other hand, information concerning the tele- 
graphic agencies and leading papers in their respective 
countries, as well as the opinions and tendencies of their 
directors and editors. If this inquiry were not directed 
and centralized by the Berne Bureau, the congress might 
invite the peace societies to communicate direct all kinds 
of useful information to each other. 



The Peace Movement and the Press.* 

By Alfred H. Pried. 

What we are mainly agitating for today is to win over 
the press and to combat the mischievous tendencies of 
certain of its organs. What is needed more than any- 
thing else, if international organization is to make rapid 
progress, is that a change should be effected in public 
opinion, and that men's minds should be educated. 
Now, the best and the most practical, but happily not 
the only, way of bringing this about is through the me- 

*A paper read before the Twentieth Universal Peace Con- 
gress at The Hague, August 17-24, 1913. 



dium of the columns of the daily papers. To lessen the 
risk of disputes arising between nations, and as far as 
possible to enable armed collisions to be avoided in fu- 
ture, it is necessary to counteract the ill effects of the 
hatred and misunderstanding disseminated by certain 
daily papers, with their habit of constant exaggeration. 
This has long been recognized by pacifists, who, ever 
since the peace movement has been organized, have been 
striving with this end in view. As long ago as 1843, 
indeed, that is seventy years since, the first International 
Peace Congress, which met in London, went thoroughly 
into this problem of the press. 

The matter has since become still more urgent. The 
enormous improvement in journalistic methods has 
caused the role of the press in public life to attain the 
very first importance, and has greatly increased its influ- 
ence on the mass of the people in general. Modern 
journalistic methods have shed much light on the life 
of the world today, and as a consequence they have like- 
wise caused shadows to become visible. The speed with 
which news is transmitted has made the world smaller, 
and has brought the most distant countries nearer to us 
than were the outlying provinces of our native lands in 
the days of our grandfathers. This is the good side of 
modern methods of news-gathering. The bad side is 
that, with so many events happening in all quarters of 
the globe, it is only the most striking — in other words, 
the abnormal — occurrences which are reported, while the 
ordinary, every-day life of foreign peoples passes un- 
noticed in the crush of events one upon another. The 
educated man will be able to fill in the blanks for him- 
self, and will likewise understand why news should be 
transmitted as it is; but the great mass of mankind, 
who are now able to read the newspapers for themselves, 
but who are incapable of interpreting them aright, must 
necessarily, owing to all these announcements of extra- 
ordinary events and exceptional happenings, form a con- 
ception of the world and its inhabitants which is not 
far removed from a caricature. Consequently they are 
led to despise and misjudge foreign nations and their 
institutions. To exploit such men when it is desired to 
dispose them favorably to a war is naturally an easy 
task for irresponsible individuals. Unfortunately it can- 
not be denied that the citizen of the twentieth century is 
less well informed about his contemporaries and their 
institutions than was the citizen of the eighteenth or 
seventeenth century, who imbibed his conceptions of 
other nations only from the faithful descriptions of men 
who wrote from actual personal observation, or from 
accounts of travels which dealt with the every-day life 
of the men of other countries, giving to extraordinary 
events and sensational occurrences only that back place 
which is all to which they are really entitled. 

Despite the enormous development of facilities for 
travel, those belonging to different nations know one an- 
other only through the medium of the press. It is but 
a very small proportion who have an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted first-hand with peoples and countries 
other than their own. The rest derive their information 
from the newspapers. Thus the press has become the 
most important means of intercourse, putting forward 
as it does opinions and points of view which spread with 
lightning rapidity throughout the entire world. 

The principles, however, by which the press today is 
guided are not so lofty as they should be in view of its 
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preponderating influence. In most cases the newspaper 
is a business concern, like any other. It is intended 
either to afford a livelihood to its publisher or to further 
the interests of a certain set of people who desire by its 
means to influence public opinion. All the news and 
statements publishBd are regulated by what are as a 
general rule material considerations, and nothing ap- 
pears in the paper except what it is to the interest of its 
proprietor to allow to appear. All else is passed over in 
silence or, what is still worse, it is "twisted." The point 
of view of the average man is thus very largely domi- 
nated by the interests of a small number of individuals 
who happen to have captured the newspaper business. 

In the most highly civilized countries a press no doubt 
already exists which is conscious of its high mission, and 
which has no need to pander to the people or to serve 
debased interests. The number of such organs, how- 
ever, is smaller than it ought to be from the point of 
view of progress, and their influence upon the masses 
is lessened owing to the overweening number of news- 
papers which do pander to the mob, and to the worst in- 
stincts of that mob. It is they which accustom the 
people to sensationalism, and hence it is that the papers 
with the largest circulation and which pay best are just 
those which satisfy this artificially created and main- 
tained lust for sensation. 

Hence it is that the overwhelming majority of news- 
papers in every land, and just those which circulate 
most widely, and are eagerly devoured by millions of 
readers, have no interest in furthering civilization in 
general nor in assisting the peaceful development of na- 
tions, but only in outvieing their competitors by pub- 
lishing the most sensational news possible, and thus at- 
taining the largest circulation. 

The results of such methods are in the highest degree 
prejudicial. Firstly, millions of readers know nothing 
of the great advance in civilization constantly going on, 
for about anything which goes on so slowly and quietly 
there is nothing sensational. 

Secondly, they make up for what they do not learn 
about the advance of civilization by what they do learn 
about the consequences of crime, deeds of violence, and 
disturbances generally. Thus they gradually acquire 
the false notion that the world is full of criminals and 
is under the dominion of force alone. 

Thirdly, owing to the great rapidity with which news 
is transmitted, by reason of the keenness of competition. 
it is often inaccurate and always gives a wrong idea of 
what has really occurred. 

Fourthly, such news very frequently does not at all 
correspond to facts, being, in short, invented. Once, 
however, it has been published in the popular press, it 
becomes firmly rooted in men's minds, and things which 
have never taken place thus continue to be looked upon 
as having actually happened, in spite of their being 
denied by respectable papers. 

The worst effect produced by this description of news- 
papers is the way in which it hinders the peaceful prog- 
ress of humanity. The aspects of peace bein? devoid of 
sensation, newspapers for which sensation is the very 
breath of life have no interest in furthering peace ; but. 
on the contrary, they have every interest in setting one 
nation against another, for the mere possibility of a san- 
guinary encounter — be it a war or a revolution — arouses 
curiosity, and millions of readers are at once certain^ to 
be secured. Hence it is that every event about which 



there is anything anarchistic or which is capable of 
breeding hatred or causing irritation is narrated with 
the utmost circumstantiality of detail. The most trivial 
circumstance which seems to contain in it the possibility 
of an international dispute is exaggerated and expa- 
tiated upon in such a manner that the reader thinks we 
must be standing on the very brink of war. Newspapers 
which act in this way naturally do nothing to calm down 
feelings in case of serious disputes or to bring about a 
better understanding between disputants. It is to their 
interest to stimulate irritation and egg nations on 
against one another, since the more irritation prevails 
the more flourishing is their business. 

Even if no war has taken place in the leading Euro- 
pean countries for more than forty years, and even if the 
majority of the inhabitants are opposed to war, as indeed 
are the majority of civilized men in general, papers such 
as those to which I have been alluding cannot be pre- 
vented from twice or thrice a year representing a war 
as imminent. The failure of their predictions to come 
true so far appears to have brought no discredit upon 
them, for the man in the street, who is chiefly influenced 
by them, is too short-sighted, and has eyes and ears only 
for the events of the day, having already forgotten what 
happened last week. His memory may be poor, however, 
but his sensibility is very acute, and the hatred which is 
inculcated into him year in and year out becomes after a 
time firmly imbedded in his subconsciousness, so that 
nowadays for the most part he regards the dwellers in 
all countries other than his own as evil-disposed indi- 
viduals of criminal tendencies who may be suspected of 
every villainy. 

In this way the minds of a whole generation are 
poisoned, and newspapers of a certain type become civil- 
ization's murderers. But it is not alone the giver of the 
poison which can kill a human being who is the mur- 
derer, but also whoever prevents an antidote from being 
administered to the poisoned person while there is yet 
time. Now, this is just what the yellow press does. It 
prevents news from reaching the man in the street which 
might tend to set his mind at rest and enable him to 
form a truer conception of the way in which neighboring 
nations live and have their being. 

It is this passion for sensation and the satisfaction of 
it by stirring up strife among nations which enables so 
crazy a state of things as the armed peace to exist today, 
and renders armed conflict still a possibility. Here is 
a noble work on behalf of civilization for the peace 
movement to fulfill, without doubt the greatest and 
most important work before it. Statesmen have al- 
ready recognized this, and urged the fulfillment of this 
task, for although we find governments making frequent 
use of the press to beat the war-drum for "them ; al- 
though they are often directly or indirectly the cause of 
rumors of wars, nevertheless we must overlook the fact 
that the militant tactics of certain journals and their 
habit of stirring up strife are very often a cause of 
serious embarrassment to statesmen, who condemn ever 
more and more severely the tactics of the Chauvinist 
press. All statesmen, indeed, are not so honest as to ex- 
claim, as did Mr. Winston Churchill, "God preserve us 
from our patriotic press," or, to call a certain section of 
journalists "the highway robbers of politics and enemies 
of the human race," as did another British Minister, 
Mr. Harcourt. Nevertheless, cases occur in all conn- 
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tries with ever-increasing frequency in which those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of foreign affairs complain of 
the press making their work so difficult. As long ago as 
1892 Graf Kalnocky, Austro-Hungarian Minister, rec- 
ommended peace societies to direct their attention 
toward the daily press and the news appearing in its col- 
umns. Graf Kalnocky said that "the nerves of the read- 
ing public, and even passions political and national in 
their nature, were affected by the press to such an ex- 
tent as often to cause extreme tension, which the gov- 
ernment had much ado to allay. If," he continued, 
"peace congresses are concerned with the question of 
peace, I would recommend them to bear this fact con- 
stantly in mind, and to exert their influence for good in 
every country where such things occur." 

(To be continued) 



Armaments— Calling a Halt. 

The Friend, London, England, in its issue for Decem- 
ber 5, contains the following illuminating editorial : 

"'This council views with grave anxiety the continued 
growth in armaments, which, unless checked, must in- 
evitably lead to an increase in taxation. The council ex- 
presses its most earnest hope that, in view of the conspic- 
uous improvement in the relations between Great Britain 
and foreign powers, no opportunity will be lost in contin- 
uing to press forward friendly negotiations with these 
powers in order that an end may be put to suspicion and 
misunderstanding, the most fruitful causes of the disastrous 
rivalry in armaments between the nations of Europe. Fur- 
ther, the council is of opinion that the right of capture of 
private property at sea in time of war should be abolished, 
and also that floating mines should be prohibited, and that 
the Government be urged to support both these proposals at 
the next Hague Conference.' 

"That the foregoing resolution should be unanimously 
carried last week by the largest gathering of delegates 
at the National Liberal Federation for the past ten years 
is ground for satisfaction; it drew forth a fervent 
'Thank God!' from the president, Sir John Brunner. 
In his able speech in moving the resolution J. Allen 
Baker, M. P., remarked that its terms were mild and 
restrained compared with the strong feeling existing 
among the rank and file of Liberals in the country. Not 
only is there anxiety, but there is positive alarm at the 
proposals foreshadowed in the recent speech of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Baker touched the weakest 
spot in the government's position when he referred to 
the 'wicked and senseless naval scare of 1909.' Admit- 
tedly the country, from, the government downwards, was 
gravely misled at that time respecting German naval 
policy. We now know the inner history of that scare, 
and something of the part that firms interested in the 
production of armaments played therein. But the les- 
son is being very slowly learned. 'What a year ago 
was loudly proclaimed as an ample security against the 
next strongest power must now become, instead of the 
60 per cent then advocated, an 80 per cent, or even a 
100 per cent, superiority.' Along with this piling up of 
naval expenditure we continue to be assured of the grow- 
ingly friendly relations between ourselves and Germany, 
such as have not prevailed between us for years. Pro- 
fession and practice do not harmonize. We agree with 
J. Allen Baker, that a 'situation of great gravity affect- 
ing the welfare of the nation has arisen, and if any in- 



crease beyond that arising from the programs already 
sanctioned by the House of Commons is proposed it 
should be refused. The nation was never in a safer 
position, either from its material strength or through 
its friendliness with other great powers. There is none 
that would dream of attacking us unless provoked be- 
yond endurance. On the other hand, they all appre- 
ciate our good offices during the war in the Balkans, 
and desire our friendship.' 

"How can this extravagance be arrested? J. Allen 
Baker suggested two ways toward amendment: (1) in 
accord with the above resolution, the relinquishment of 
the right of the capture of private property at sea in 
time of war, and (2) a strong personal lead from the 
midst of a powerful nation. The right of capture, he 
pointed out, was of no real value to us, inasmuch as 
under the present international law German commerce 
could easily escape destruction by being transferred by 
railway to neutral ports, and then conveyed in neutral 
bottoms. Thus in a war with Germany we should at 
the best only be able to bring an indirect and very 
slight pressure on them by exercising the right of cap- 
ture, while with our enormous overseas commerce we 
have much more to gain than to lose by abandoning this 
right. Recalling the Premier's Guildhall question 
whether the time has not come for statesmen and men 
of business to take counsel together to secure a saner 
and more fruitful appropriation of the common re- 
sources of mankind, J. Allen Baker pointed out that 
some country must take the initiative and make the 
proposals, which must find expression from the coun- 
try's leader. That this is the country to which the 
others would listen, and that our Prime Minister is the 
man to make the proposals, he said, is certain. 'Surely 
the hour has come.' 'If such a step were taken with 
tact, wisdom, courage, and true statesmanship, it would 
be welcomed by many, if not all, the great nations, and 
sooner or later would contribute to the lasting peace 
and prosperity of the empire and the world.' " 
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Consular Treaty Bights and Comments on the 
"Most Favored Nation" Clause. By Ernest 
Ludwig, Consul for Austria-Hungary, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. The New Werner Co., Akron, Ohio, 1913. 
239 pages. Price, $4.50. 

This book would be more accurately entitled if it bore 
the inscription "Consular treaty rights with regard to 
the administration of the estates of deceased aliens." The 
volume is, in fact, a brief on the point that consuls of 
foreign countries in the United States today have the 
right to "intervene" in the settlement of estates of de- 
ceased citizens of their respective countries, to take 
possession of the property and receive appointment as 
administrators, or to designate the administrators to 
be appointed by the courts. To sustain his thesis the 
author devotes himself to citing State and Federal cases, 
and, in the light thereof, explaining the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Rocca vs. Thompson (223 TJ. S., 317) to show its in- 
applicability to present conditions. 

The remainder of the volume contains suggestive 
notes upon the most-favored nation clause, — both the 



